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THE POET AND THE COMPOSER. 
BY E. T. A. HOFFMAN. 
[Concluded from page 231.] 


Ludwig. Is not that the true inspiration of the poet of an opera ? 
—I assert, that he must compose everything instantly in his mind, as 
much as the musician; and it is only the clear consciousness of dis- 
tinct melodies, nay, of distinct tones of the accompanying instru- 
ments, in one word, the ready command over the whole dominion of 
tone, which distinguishes the latter from the former. But I owe you 
my opinion of the opera buffa. 

Ferdinand. You will hardly admit it; at least not in modern 
costume ? 

Ludwig. On the contrary, I for my part must confess, that just 
in the costume of the time, it is not only most pleasant to me, but in 
poetical truth, appears only by this means in the character in which 
the easily agitated Italians created it. Its fantastic character arises 
here partly from the odd tendency of individual characters, partly 
from the strange gambols of chance, which turn every thing in every- 
day life topsy-turvy. You must add: “ Yes, it is my good neighbor, 
in his well-known coffee-brown, Sunday dress, with gold-spun but- 
tons; but what in the world may have possessed that man, that he 
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cuts such strange capers ?’”’—Imagine a sober company of cousins and 
aunts, with the simpering daughter of the house, and add some stu- 
dents, who praise the eyes of the cousin, and play the guitar under 
the windows. Among these the spirit Puck comes with his capri- 
cious drolleries, and sets everything in motion in mad fancies, in 
strange capers and odd grimaces. A peculiar star has risen over 
them, and chance has set his snares every where, and catches the 
most sober people in them, if they but show their faces. In this in- 
troduction of the odd into common life, and in the contradictions, 
which it engenders, I think lies the true character of the opera buffa ; 
and it is the genuine conception of this fantastic character, otherwise 
so far from every-day life, that makes the performance of the Italian 
comics so inimitable. They understand the hints of the poet, and 
by their playing, the skeleton, for more he is not allowed to give, is 
animated, and invested with flesh and tints. 

Ferdinand. I believe I have fully understood you.—In the opera 
buffa then, it is the fantastic, which takes the place of the romantic, 
which you made a sine qua non condition of a true opera, The art 
of the poet would here not only be to make his characters appear 
well defined, in poetical truth, but also to take them from everyday 
life, and to draw them so individually, that the hearer immediately 
says; ‘‘ Why, that is my neighbor, with whom I speak every day ! 
That is the student, who goes every morning to college, stopping in 
the street, in order to sigh most piteously under the windows of his 
fair cousin,” &c. And now the oddities that they perform affect us 
as curiously as though a capricious spirit walked through life, and 
drew us irresistibly within the circle of his droll freaks. 

Ludwig. That is just what I mean; and I need hardly add, that 
on my principles, the music willingly associates itself to the text of 
the opera buffa, and that it breathes naturally a peculiar style, which 
touches the mind of the auditor in its own way. 

Ferdinand. But do you think music capable of expressing the 
comic in all its shades ? 

Ludwig. I am fully convinced of it, and genuine artists have 
abundantly proved it. Thus music can have the expression of comic 
irony, as in Mozart’s excellent opera Cost fan tutti. 

Ferdinand. 1 was just thinking that, by your principles, the text 
of this opera, generally so much despised, is in true opera style. 

Ludwig. Yes, and I had it in my jmind, when I asserted that 
Mozart chose only texts that were truly operatic, although Figaro’s 
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Marriage is more a play with songs than a real opera. The mis- 
chievous attempt to transplant the lacrymose drama also into the 
opera, must fail, and our Orphan Asylums,* Oculists,+ &c. must 
soon fall into oblivion. There is also nothing more contrary to the 
true opera, than that whole series of plays, with songs, that Dittersdorf 
produced ; while on the other hand, I value operas like the Sunday- 
child and the Sisters of Prague.t{ They might be called genuine 
German opere buffe. 

Ferdinand. ‘hese operas have at least always amused me very 
much, and I have felt the truth of what Tieck in his “‘ Puss in 
Boots”? makes the poet say to the public. “If you want to be 
pleased with my play, you must lay aside all your fine education, and 
turn children again, that, childlike, you may enjoy and amuse your- 
self.” 

Ludwig. Alas! these words, like so many a good word spoken in 
vain, fell upon a hard, sterile ground; they could not penetrate and 
take root. But the vor populi, which in matters of the theatre, gen- 
erally is a true vor Dei, smothers all the solitary sighs, which are 
heaved by those hypercritical natures for the immense absurdities, 
and want of taste contained in affairs so puerile, according to their 
notions. Nay, there are instances in which some of these great 
men, in the midst of their greatness, as though infected by the folly 
of the people, have broken out into ungovernable fits of laughter, as- 
suring us, all the time, that they could not conceive what made them 
laugh at such stuff. 

Ferdinand. Would not Tieck be the poet to write romantic 
operas, entirely in accordance with those principles, which you have 
laid down for them ? 

Ludwig. Certainly, for he is a truly romantic poet; and I re- 
member, in fact, to have seen an opera text by him, that was pro- 
jected in truly romantic style, but in the execution too full and ex- 
tended. If Iam not mistaken, he called it ‘‘ The Monster and the 
Charmed Forest.” 

Ferdinand. You remind me there of a difficulty which you raise 
for the opera poet.—I mean the excessive shortness which you pre- 
scribe to us. It is all in vain to try to conceive and represent any 
particular situation in full and high words; for it must be all forced 


* Opera by Weigl. t Opera by Gyrowetz. 
{ Operas by Wenzel Muller. 
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into a few verses, which must be moreover so pliable as to be turned 
and reversed at your pleasure, without any other regard. 

Ludwig. I would say, that the opera poet must, like the scene 
painter, sketch the whole painting in correct outline, in strong, vig- 
orous touches, and that it is music which must place the whole in a 
correct light, and in the right perspective, through which every 
thing steps out lively from the canvass, and whose apparently quite 
arbitrary touches unite the incomplete outline into bold and promi- 
nent figures, 

Ferdinand. Then you want us to give only a sketch, instead of a 
poem ? 

Ludwig. By no means. It is self-evident that the opera com- 
poser must conform to the rules of the drama, taken from its nature, 
in regard to the arrangement and economy of the whole ; but it is 
certainly necessary to arrange the scenes very carefully, so that the 
subject be clearly and plainly developed before the eyes of the spec- 
tator. He must, almost without understanding a single word, from 
the action alone get a conception of the whole. No dramatic poem 
needs this distinctness so much as the opera; for not only the words, 
even in the most distinct enunciation, are understood with more diffi- 
culty in singing, but the music draws the spectator easily off into 
other regions, and only by constantly directing him to that point, in 
which the dramatic effect is to be concentrated, can his attention be 
fixed: As to the words, the composer likes them best, if they indi- 
cate vigorously and tersely the passion, the situation which they are 
to represent; they need no ornament, and especially no imagery. 

Ferdinand. What say you then to Metastasio, who is so full of 
images ? 

Ludwig. Why, he had the curious idea, that the composer must 
be inspired, especially in the air, by some poetic image. Therefore 
his constantly recurring commencing lines; Come una tortorella,” 
&c., ‘‘ Come spuma in tempesta,” &c., and, indeed, in the accompa- 
niment at least he succeeded often in calling up the cooing of the 
turtle dove, or the foaming billows, &c. 

Ferdinand. But do you want us, besides forbearing from all po- 
etical adornment, also to forego a broader development of interesting 
situations ? For instance, the young hero goes to fight for his country, 
and takes leave of his distressed father the old king, the very pillars 
of whose kingdom are shaken by a victorious tyrant; or a cruel fate 
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separates the loving youth from his beloved. Are both to say nothing 
but farewell ? 

Ludwig. The first may speak in short sentences of his courage, 
of his confidence in his just cause; the other may tell his fair one, 
that life without her is only a slow death: but the simple word alone 
will already suffice the composer, who must be inspired, not by word, 
but by action and situation ; and he will with these depict, in vigorous 
touches, the state of mind of the young hero, or the parting lover. I 
will just keep thy example. In how deep accents, penetrating to the 
very hearts, have the Italians sung the single word Addio, thousands 
and thousands of times! How many thousands of the nicest shades 
does the musical expression admit! And that is the wonderful mys- 
tery of the art of music, that where poor speech fails, it begins to 
open its inexhaustible source of rich means of expression ! 

Ferdinand. 'Then the opera composer should aim in his words at 
the greatest simplicity, and it would be sufficient merely to point out 
the situations in a noble and vigorous manner ! 

Ludwig. Certainly; for, as I said before, the composer is inspir- 
ed by the subject, the action and the situation, not by the showy 
word ; and, besides, the so-called poetical images, all kinds of reflec- 
tions, are a real source of mortification to him. 

Ferdinand. You make me feel, vividly, how difficult it is to 
write a good opera poem according to your rules. Especially this 
simplicity of words— 

Ludwig. —may be difficult enough for you, who like so much to 
paint with words. But as Metastasio has shown by his operas, how 
their poems must not be written, so there are many Italian poems, 
that might serve as models of finely adapted opera texts. What can 
be more simple than the following well-known lines : 


Almen se non poss’. io, 
Seguir 1’ amato bene 
Affetti del cor mio 
Seguitelo per me !* 


How well do these few simple words give the idea of a soul full of 
love and grief; which idea the composer has full scope to carry out 


* If I cannot well 
Follow the beloved, 
The affections of my heart 
Will follow him for me. 
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with all the force of musical expression, representing the state of the 
soul. Nay, the peculiar situation in which these words are to be 
sung, will inspire his imagination to giving the song thé most indi- 
vidual character. You will therefore find, that often the most poeti- 
cal composers have put the most miserable verse to splendid music. 
It was the truly operatic, romantic subject, that inspired them. I 
only will remind you of Mozart’s Magic Flute, as an instance of 
this. 

Ferdinand was about to answer, when, in the street, immediately 
under the window, the drums beat to arms. He hesitated. Lud- 
wig, sighing deeply, pressed his friend’s hand to his breast. ‘ Alas, 
Ferdinand, dearest friend !”’ said he, ‘‘ What is to become of our art 
in this rough, tempestuous time? Will it not droop and die, like a 
tender plant, that turns in vain its faded head to the dark clouds, be- 
hind which the sun disappeared ‘—Alas, Ferdinand, where has the 
time of our golden youth gone? All that is good perishes in that 
rapid stream, that rushes along, desolating the fields ; bloody corpses 
appear on its dark waves, and in the horror which seizes us, we 
slip—we have no support—our cry of agony dies away in the empty 
air ;—victims of the stream’s indomitable fury, we sink !”—Ludwig 
ceased, in deep thought. Ferdinand rose; he ‘took sword and 
casque ; he stood like the god of war, accoutred for battle, before 
Ludwig, who looked astonished at him. A higher color spread over 
Ferdinand’s face; his eye gleamed in brighter fire, and he spoke in 
an elevated tone: Ludwig, what have you come to; has the prison 
air, which you have breathed here for so long a time,-so infected you 
with weakness and sickness, that you can no more feel the fresh 
breeze of spring, that has risen outside, and chases the clouds, that 
are gilded by the early rising morning sun ?—The children of nature 
reveled in idle inactivity, and did not value her finest gifts, but in 
silly wantonness trod them under their feet. The angry mother 
awoke War, that had slept long in the flower garden ; he stepped, 
like a brazen giant, among the neglected children; and flying from 
his dreadful voice, from which the mountains resounded, they sought 
the protection of the mother, in whom they had no more believed. 
But with their faith the knowledge returned, that only vigorous exer- 
tion brings success—that from the conflict springs a heavenly fruit, 
as life does from death !— Yes, Ludwig, an eventful time has dawned 
upon us, and, as in the mysterious depths of ancient legends, which 
speak to us, like strangely rumbling thunders, from the distant dawn, 
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we hear again plainly the voice of the eternally ruling power—half 
visibly interfering in our life, it wakes in us that faith, which reveals 
to us the secret of our existence.—The day begins to dawn, and in- 
spired singers already wing their flight into the rosy air, and an- 
nounce the heavenly light, praising it in their songs. The golden 
portals are opened, and in one beam science and art kindle that holy 
flame, which unites all men into one great church. Therefore, 
friend, lift your face heavenwards—courage—confidence—faith !” 
—Ferdinand: pressed the friend to his bosom. He took the full 
glass: ‘‘ Ever united for a higher aim in life’or death!” repeated 
Ferdinand ; and in a few minutes his swift steed carried him to the 
hosts, that went, in wild desire of fight, exulting, to meet the enemy. 





THE VIRTUOSO. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


The artists, devoted to the art of music, are divided into two 
classes, creating, and performing artists ; the first are the composers, 
the latter the virtuosos, that is, those musicians who perform the 
composed pieces of music, and for that purpose acquire a great and 
prominent proficiency on some instrument, or in singing. This 
explains the name virtuoso ; for the Italian virtu, or the Latin virtus, 
from which it takes its origin, in art- means perfection, merit, dis- 
tinction. It is very necessary that part of the followers of the art 
should devote their talents and energies, especially, or at least to a 
great extent, to practical proficiency, for if all were merely com- 
posers, we should have very little benefit from the art of music. As 
the poet who has written a drama, wants the theatre and the actors 
to bring it fully before your mind, so the composer wants the virtuoso, 
for that is the peculiar disadvantage of this art, as compared to all 
others, that its works, to be actually started into life, want a particu- 
lar performance—a representation. 

The perfect execution of a musical composition, or, in one word, 
the art of the virtuoso, requires generally a peculiar turn of the ar- 
tist’s talent, so much so that the creative genius seldom combines 
with it in equal energy; and moreover, it requires so much and so 
persevering practice, that but little time is left for the study of com- 
position. We must not, however, be understood to say, that the art 
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of the virtuoso presupposes a less avocation for the art or a less deep 
genius in the artist. Only, if he takes his object to be merely the 
surmounting of technical difficulties, he descends below the art, and 
becomes a mere mechanical laborer. The virtuoso is not merely to 
bring the notes before the minds of his hearers, but the whole spirit 
slumbering in the composition. ‘This comprises, of course, first of 
all, that he should be able to execute all the notes with ease, though 
they present the most difficult combinations, If you wish to recite a 
poem properly, you must first of all be sure to read readily ; so the 
performing artist must be a virtuoso, up to the most capricious pas- 
sages, nay, he must have a greater proficiency than is necessary 
merely to bring out the piece, in order to be enabled tw direct his 
whole attention to the inner spirit of it, and not to be diverted by 
externals. But to make the brilliancy of technical execution the 
highest aim of the virtuoso, shows a very deficient insight into his 
art. We are perfectly well aware, that this tendeney is prevalent in 
modern times, and the brilliancy of our instrumental music, espe- 
cially, is sought in a vast number of mechanically acquired perform- 
ances of difficulties. The fault may, in part, be attributed to the 
composers, for as poetry and the dramatic art stand in a near, though 
not indispensably necessary connection, and have a mutual influ- 
ence upon each other, and as the greater or Jess depth of the poetic 
productions, which give color to their times, has the greatest influ- 
ence on the theatrical excellence of that time, so this same relation 
takes place between the composer and the virtuoso, 

We cannot deny that the chief distinction of the musical produc- 
tions of our times, consists in multiplying the application of external 
means. Passages, which have been pronounced altogether impracti- 
cable by the greatest virtuosos of the past century, are now easily 
executed almost by beginners. On the other hand, we must confess, 
of many, even among the most celebrated masters, that they seldom 
rise to real productions of genuine art, but thet all the merit of their 
performances consists mainly in a greater mastery over mechanical 
difficulties. It is true, that compositions, which served half a century 
ago to develop most brilliantly the art of the most celebraved virtuo- 
sos, are now performed by beginners with tolerable fluency, yet. it 
would be a sad mistake to draw the conclusion from this circum- 
stance, that our beginners had progressed so far in the art as those 
masters. Nay, we doubt, that many of our present most renowned 
virtuosos would venture to come out in public, with one of those 
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simple compositions, immediately after one of the old masters ; for 
their chief aim was the most beautiful performance of apparently 
simple and unpretending music, and, for that purpose, to reach a high 
degree of perfection in this, the highest cultivation, they practised 
with an indefatigable perseverance, which is now spent merely on 
mechanical tricks. What else is the reason that so few of our present 
virtuosos, for instance, can execute one of Beethoven’s works well ? 
— they require something more than mere mechanical proficiency. 
Is it probable, that their persevering study would not have carried a 
Clementi or Viotti further than our present beginners, who com- 
mence with their compositions _—By no means! but the whole ten- 
dency of the virtuosos has taken another turn, and the older masters 
would be surprised, disagreeably surprised, if they could see what 
has been made of their noble, beautiful art. 

We cannot deny, on the other hand, that this greater mechanical 
cultivation has made it possible, also, to gain new effects, and to 
bring more shades into the performances. ‘Thus, this greater profi- 
ciency of the virtuoso’s has had also its effect on composition, and it 
has gained in richness and variety, by having more means of ex- 
pression at hand. Generally, this abundance of means in composi- 
tion, however, has only served to cover the want of invention ; in the 
brilliancy of execution we are often dazzled by mechanical profi- 
ciency, and the effect of astonishment and surprise is placed in the 
stead of enjoyment of pure beauty. There are, however, noble ex- 
ceptions, and where both these qualifications, both these effects 
combine, we must acknowledge a progress of the art. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
NICOLO PAGANINI. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE.] 


{The last accounts from Europe bring us the news of the death of this extraordi- 
nary man ; he died in Nizza, near Genoa, after having been in weak health, 
and lost to the art, for more than a year. It is hardly yet time for a just esti- 
mation of his genius, when the personal appearance of the man must still so 
much prejudice the judgment. We translate, however, for our readers, to 
whom some notice of the man will be interesting, a biography written in 
1837.—Ep.] 


Nicolo Paganini, the most wonderful virtuoso on the violin and 
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guitar, that has ever lived, was born in Geneva, in February, 1784. 
His father, Antonio Paganini, was a merchant, not of great means, 
but, as it appears, very avaricious, However, he early discovered 
the exiraordinary musical talent of his son, and kept him, from early 
childhood, with the greatest severity, to his chosen instrument, the 
violin, making use of the hardest punishments, of stripes and hun- 
ger, to keep the boy hard at his study. The boy adhered with zeal 
and ardent enthusiasm to the art, notwithstanding the cruel treat- 
ment of his father. From his first taking up of the instrument, a 
desire to discover new means of execution, and to go beyond the 
trodden course, manifested itself. He found, by himself, and alone, 
new, and often the strangest, combinations on his instrument, aston- 
ishing the hearers. Praise was a much more powerful incitement to 
him than punishment, and the judicious encouragement of a connois- 
seur could excite the child to excess. In his eighth year, already, 
he wrote a Sonata, which, however, has been lost, with many other 
later attempts at composition. It made a lively impression on him 
when he heard that Mozart had already written, in his sixth year, 
a pianoforte concerto, with full orchestral accompaniments, and so 
difficult that hardly any virtuoso could perform it. He felt almost 
ashamed at this superiority; the thought harassed him for a long 
time, and he exerted himself day and night to come up to the same 
standard. He appeared first in public at some church concerts, and 
at that time he already excited general surprise. In his ninth year 
he played for the first time in the grand theatre at Genoa, playing 
variations of his own composition, on the Carmagnole, at that time 
the most favorite air. He earned the most lively applause of con- 
noisseurs and the public. : , 

The first thorough instruction on the violin was given him by a 
good player by the name of Costa, whose pedantry, however, brought 
him often into great conflict with the fiery and talented boy. Dur- 
ing the six months of this instruction he had to play a new concerto 
on the violin, in the church, every Sunday. After that period, how- 
ever, Costa could not teach anything more to his pupil, and the lat- 
ter was, therefore, carried by his father to the distinguished violinist, 
Rolla, at Parma. Paganini himself relates the following anecdote 
of his first interview with this artist. ‘‘ When we came to Rolla, he 
was sick in bed, and in very bad humor. His wife showed us, there- 
fore, first into an adjoining room, to speak to her husband, who did 
not seem to have the least inclination to receive us. On the table I 
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perceived a violin and Rolla’s latest concerto. I took the instru- 
ment and played the concerto at sight. The astonished composer 
wanted to know who the stranger virtuoso was. When the boy was 
named to him he would not believe it, and I had to give him occular 
demonstration of it. He then declared, that he could not teach me 
anything more, and serft me to the celebrated Paer.” Paer received 
him very kindly; but did not take him immediately under his own 
instruction. He sent him to the Neapolitan chapel master, Giretti, 
who made him go through half a year’s counterpoint studies; and 
only after that time Paer took him under his own guidance, and took 
a great fancy to the talented boy. At fourteen years of age he 
traveled with his father through the principal cities of Upper Italy, 
creating everywhere the greatest enthusiasm. 

At the musical festival in Lucca, which is annually given on St. 
Martin’s day, Paganini appeared, for the first time, without being ac- 
companied by his father; and from that time he remained indepen- 
dent of him; his reputation increasing from day to day, in his own 
country, while he, as yet, was not at all known, out of Italy. He 
was so well pleased with Italy, that he could not yet bring himself 
to cross the Alps. He was listened to by great virtuosos, who went 
all over Europe, to be sure, but their own personal vanity would 
either bias their judgment, or they would carefully abstain from be- 
ing the heralds of a talent, that had fully conquered them. It is a 
curious thing, this reputation of a virtuoso; where he is not heard 
himself, but only spoken of, he cannot gain ground én the opinion of 
the great mass, be he ever so excellent ; and even the acknowledg- 
ment of the more enlightened, will be cold and deficient in liveli- 
ness, unless their own senses have perceived his greatness. This 
has, perhaps, been in no case more signally confirmed, than in Pag- 
anini’s. Since 1812 and 1813, the German papers had reported the 
most astonishing things of him. They were read with astonishment, 
and forgotten, perhaps, the earlier, since they appeared to be so won- 
derful, that they awakened suspicions of charlatanism. Even in 
Italy he made this experience, in places where he had not before 
played. Only think of Rome, where he first came, in 1827, and 
gave three concerts. Rome is the most musical city in all Italy, 
nay, may be, of all Europe, and Paganini was at that time the only, 
the first celebrated violinist, that Italy could boast of. Who would 
not have thought that the Romans would be an exception to the 
rule, and would, at least, from patriotism or curiosity, have crowded 
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to his first concert. But the very saloon showed what Paganini ex- 
pected of them, and what he was likely to reap. It was a mean 
looking, meanly furnished place, to be sure, in a palace, but then the 
houses are all palaces, in Rome. The orchestra consisted of half a 
dozen men, whose toilet and appearance showed in what manner, 
and in what haste, they were got together. "The vocal part of the 
concert was furnished by some mechanics, members of the chorus of 
the theatre Argentina, who sang choruses from Rossini’s operas. 
The audience were about fifty in number. At the second concert 
the number had tenfold increased, and at the third, still further. 

In 1828, at last, this extraordinary virtuoso carried his resolution 
to visitGermany, and thence the rest of Europe, into execution. 
Vienna was the first place in Germany, where he played in public. 
From the first touch on his Guarneri violin, nay, almost from his first 
entrance into the concert saloon, his reputation throughout Germany 
was decided. With the suddenness and rapidity of a flash of light- 
ning, he rose as a new wonder in the art. All the critics tried 
to give words to the extraordinary impression which he made, and 
to explain to the understanding, and make accessible to the feeling 
what the ears had heard with astonishment. Poets poured their en- 
thusiasm out in verse, romancers found one of those strange fancies 
of Hoffman realized, and reproduced it in a thousand different turns 
in the romantic literature of the day. His name flew, like that of a 
glorious conqueror, through all the newspapers. It would be almost 
contrary to the nature of man, to attempt a natural explanation of 
such a phenomenon. Everything combined in Paganini to facilitate 
the spreading of the most wonderful legends of him. First, his 
inimitable, highly romantic, playing; then his strange, mysterious, 
almost demonlike, personality, and the suddenness of his celebrity, 
perhaps the most wonderful circumstance of all, for nobody could 
persuade himself that such a man should have lived for years in our 
neighborhood, merely separated by the Alps, and yet his fame should 
not have long ago spread to us. Thus there were immediately a 
thousand reports spread, explaining the mysterious qualifications of 
the artist. This height of mechanical execution seemed to be unat- 
tainable in the ordinary way, and the spiritual depth of his perform- 
ances could not be explained but by some violent conflicts in the 
mind of the man, Stories were told of him, some of them more 
wonderful than the man himself. The artist was said to have killed 
his young wife, in a fit of passion, and then to have suffered for his 
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crime by a long confinement in a dark prison. Here he had no 
other consolation left but his instrument, with which he tried to heal 
the wounds of his broken heart. The long years of his solitude had 
given him sufficient leisure to acquire that astonishing proficiency, 
for which the whole life would have been insufficient. This legend 
gave also, with much probability, an explanation of his power on the 
g string. After the three other strings had broken, and their re- 
placing had been refused by the merciless jailor, he had continued 
his exercises on the g string, thus gaining on it that power, by which 
he with irresistible charm took hold of the sympathies of his au- 
dience. The wonderful suddenness of his appearance was also very 
ingeniously explained by this fable, for it was but natural, that, after 
fifteen years’ incarceration, the artist should emanate into public 
life, perfect in all his powers and peculiarities. These were the main 
features of the fable, which was embellished in a great variety of 
ways by authors and poets; less, however, because it was believed, 
than because it had become truly natural to keep the interest alive 
in the wonderful man in all possible ways. 

It needed, however, not those inventions, for Paganini’s life offers 
materials enough, to show the connection of his art with his life at 
least, if not to explain the peculiarities of the man. We have not 
room here to insert all the anecdotes, which happened during his 
travels, all his manifold intrigues with the fair sex, especially while 
he was at the court of Lucca. They are almost all found in his so- 
called biographies, one written in French, by Laphalegue, the other 
in German, by Professor Schottky, (Paganini’s Life and Doings, 
Prague, 1830.) Both books are extremely insufficient, written with- 
out any artistic estimation of the artist, and the latter, especially, is 
nothing but an injudicious compilation of the criticisms appear- 
ing in the German periodical literature, often written with the 
most shallow want of system and science. One well authenti- 
cated event in his life, insignificant in itself, has, however, had 
too decided an influence on the future artistic development of 
Paganini, to be silently passed by here. At the court of Lucca 
he entered into a gallant intrigue with a lady of the court. The 
heaven. of the passionate lovers, however, was darkened by heavy 
thunder clouds, which they themselves conjured up. ‘They quarrel- 
led, they became reconciled. Paganini, to whom music is the lan- 
guage for every thing, caught the idea to bring this scene in a musi- 
cal form, to which he gave the name of “ the love scene.” He had 
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taken off the two middle strings of his violin, and played a duetto on 
the first string and the g string, representing, in imitation of the 
female and male voice, first a playful conversation, then a falling 
out, and at last a sweet reconciliation, in harmonic concords, on the 
two strings. His lady love had understood the composition, and re- 
warded him with sweet looks ; the princess Eliza Bacchiochi, how- 
ever, asked, praising him for his performance: ‘‘ Having given us 
such a beautiful treat on two strings, why could you not give us a 
concerto on one string?”—Paganini took the hint, and wrote a 
sonata for the g string, which he called ‘‘ Napoleon,” and by which 
he excited the greatest admiration. From that time he took a fancy 
for the g string, and studied to bring out all its beauties. To this 
anecdote, therefore, we owe the cultivation of the violin, in that par- 
ticular direction. 

[To be continued.] 





THE FIRST STEP IN THE STUDY OF HARMONY. 


The first step of the pupil in the study of harmony must be, to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with the different intervals of 
the scale. The whole science of harmony being built upon the 
natural relations of the tones to each other, it is utterly necessary to 
know the distances from one tone to the other, so thoroughly, that, 
on one tone being given, with the number of its interval, the other 
tone may present itself immediately, and without the slightest hesita- 
tion to the mind. 

The pupil should, therefore, write out all the intervals from the 
unison (which, however, is not properly an interval) to the octave, 
in notes from each of the twelve tones within the chromatic scale, 
taking all the possible forms of each interval, that is, diminished, 
minor, major, perfect, superfluous—marking to each the name, and 
the number of half tones which it contains. He should then go 
over the whole ground again, writing the intervals out in the letters 
which indicate the tones, with the same marks, and lastly, he should 
write them once more in notes, when he may reasonably expect to 
have them at his finger’s ends, as the saying is; but if he is not yet 
sure, he must go over it again, and again, until there is not the least 
hesitation at any note or interval. Then he may go to the next step 
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—the Inversion of Intervals. This is as necessary to know as the 
first, and must be as thoroughly practised. 

An interval is inverted by putting its lowest note an octave higher. 
By this means the distances are exactly reverted, that is, the unison 
becomes an octave, the octave a unison; the second becomes a sev- 
enth, and the seventh a second, &c., as the following table will 


show : 
1—2—3—_4—_-5—_6—_7—_8 


8—I—6 5 —A—3—2—1 


Diminished intervals change to superfluous, minor to major, &c., 
according to the following table : 
Diminished—Minor—Perfect—Major—Superfluous 
Superfluous—Major—Perfect—Minor—Diminished. 


These two steps are but preparatory, but they are utterly neces- 
sary, and the pupil must not go one step further before they are in 
all their positions, as perfectly ready to his mind and memory, as his 
alphabet. 

The whole science of music is thus gradually and logically built 
up, step by step, each succeeding step founded upon the preceding 
one ; it is absolutely necessary that each step be not only fully un- 
derstood, but practised so much that it be immediately and readily 
at command, in every shape or position in which it occurs. 

This study is certainly tedious in the beginning, but it carries its 
own reward, not only by the greater enjoyment which it affords, of 
the most excellent music, by more deeply entering into the spirit 
and the beauties of all the celebrated masters, putting the student 
into a kind of spiritual relationship to the composer; but also by 
generally exercising and increasing the intellectual powers ; and in 
its practical application to compositions it tends much to sharpen the 
powers of observation and analysis. 





ON TUNING IN FULL ORCHESTRA. 


It is of the utmost importance in the performance of Orchestral 
Music, to have all the instruments in good tune, to the same pitch; 
and it is the special duty of the conductor to see to this ; or, where 
there is no conductor it devolves on the leader. The more the 
orchestra is composed of amateurs, who cannot be supposed to have that 
nice ear which constant practice confers, the more carefully must the 
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director superintend the tuning. 'The performers cannot, of course, 
play correctly, when the instruments are not in tune; and the music, 
the harmony, can only be understood and appreciated, when it 
comes out correctly, and when all the intervals contained in the 
chords, and the progression of notes, are correctly given. 

The pitch is generally given by the wind instruments, and more 
particularly by the reed instruments, as the clarionet, the oboe, the 
bassoon ; for they cannot so easily, or so exactly, either change the 
tone, or be tuned to it, as can the stringed instruments. The exer- 
cises and short passages, which we so often hear, sometimes even 
from the first professors, generally taken from the piece that is to be 
performed, are by no means necessary or useful; nay, generally, 
they are very poor preparations for the performances, and tiresome to 
the hearers, having their origin only in the personal vanity of the 
performers. The best preparation will always be the quiet entrance 
and arrangement of the performers, and a short, general tuning ; 
after which the whole orchestra should immediately be ready for the 
director’s signal to begin. This tuning is rather favorable than 
otherwise ; for it gives the performers additional assurance that 
they are right, and at the same time draws the attention of the 
audience to the beginning; so that they do not lose even the first 
bar, which is most certainly important to the understanding of the 
whole. 

During the chief sections of a larger composition, general tuning 
is altogether inadmissible, as it breaks the connection between the 
parts; which must be preserved, in order to a general understand- 
ing. Of course we do not mean to say, that if the instruments get 
out of tune they should remain so; they must be put in tune again, 
individually, and without noise. But the custom prevails here pretty 
generally, of falling to a general and loud tuning, as soon as the last 
chord of a part is struck, which is in very bad taste. 





HANDEL AND HAYDN. 


Tue Messian AND THE Creation.—If, with Handel, all is unity, 
grandeur, bold simplicity, universality; here (with Haydn) all is 
variety, individuality, profusion of detail. If, with Handel, it is 
aspiration to the Unknown, here it is description of the known. _ If 
one forebodes another world, the other lovingly reflects the hues of 
this world.— Dial. 
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